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Top civil 
servants 

to get 

£ 200,000 


By Jill Sherman 

Whitehall Editor 

HUNDREDS of civil servants 
are in line for 50 per cent pay 
rises, plus bonus payments, 
taking their pay up to 
£200,000 in an attempt to nar¬ 
row the gap with the private 
sector. 

Next month the Senior Sala¬ 
ries Review Body will propose 
new grades for 3,000 senior 
civil servants to attract private 
sector recruits and halt the exo¬ 
dus of the most talented man¬ 
darins. As a result, many offi¬ 
cials now earning between 
£42,000 and £127,000 are like¬ 
ly to get big increases in basic 
salary as well as bonus pay¬ 
ments worth thousands of 
pounds from next April. 

_ Tonv Blair is determined tn 


range from £49,000 to a maxi¬ 
mum of £87,500; the second, af¬ 
fecting 600 officials, should 
vaty from £67,500 to £129,000; 
while the top band, with about 
100 officials, should range 
from £83,000 to £183,000. The 
suggested maximum for the 
top band would represent an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent 
from £127,000 to £183,000. 

All these civil servants will 
also be eligible for “signifi¬ 
cant” bonuses of at least 10 per 
cent, rising to 15 or 20 per cent 
in future years. An official on 
or near the top band maxi¬ 
mum could earn £200,000, in¬ 
cluding bonus payments, un¬ 
der the new scales. The paper 
says 50 per cent of workers 
will be eligible for the bonus. 

Those most likely to benefit 
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Napoleon and Wellington 

Andrew Roberts 

Page 14 


Gitta Sereny has spent a 
lifetime exploring the worst 
aspects of humanity, and 
has faced many terrible truths. 
Yet she has never lost 
her belief in the possibility 
of redemption. She talks to 
Erica Wagner 


darkness 


girl is 11 years old. 
One day in 1934, she is 
travelling from her 
boarding school in 
Kent back to her home 
in Vienna when her 
train breaks down in Nurem¬ 
berg. The German Red Cross, 
perhaps thinking to entertain 
her, finds her a seat at the Nazi 
Party Congress, and she is swept 
away by its fearsome pageantry: 
when she returns to school she 
writes an essay, “The happiest 
day of my holiday”, describing it. 
Four years later, one night in a Vi¬ 
ennese park in March, 1938, she 
hears her best friend Elfie reveal 
that her father is a member of the 
Nazi Party — which had been ille¬ 
gal — that he says Austria will be 
“disinfected” of Jews, while all 
around them in the dark she 
hears shouts: Germany awake! 
Jewry perish! Later, she stands be¬ 
neath the balcony of the Imperial 
Hotel and hears Hitler speak. Lat¬ 
er still, she sees the paediatrician 
who saved her life made to scrub 
the pavements with a toothbrush. 
Yet it would be some time before 
that girl, Gitta Sereny, rejected 
what she had seen. 

Over 60 years later, in the com¬ 
fortable sitting room of a book- 
lined flat in Kensington, Sereny 
is clearly still affected by what 
she saw as a girl — by what she 
failed to understand. “I remem¬ 
ber extremely well sitting high 
up in this huge arena and these 
men — and Hitler of course — 
were tiny, far away and tiny. But 
their voices were huge — they 
had what must have been the 
most sophisticated sound system 
there was, even now it seems ex¬ 
tremely well done. And it was 
just so beautiful. It was beautiful. 


And I am sure that all the chil¬ 
dren around me responded as I 
had done. What is more frighten¬ 
ing is that in 1938, when the Na¬ 
zis came into Austria, I would 
have thought that I would have 
known better, and I was again 
overcome. That is really strange. 
That was after I knew of my 
friend Elfie’s horror that her fa¬ 
ther had been an illegal, that she 
must never speak to any Jew 
again; had heard the terrible cho¬ 
rus of Deutschland erwache! 
Juda verrecke! Listening to that 
was probably was more frighten¬ 
ing than anything else. Standing 
in that dark park in Vienna, 
where I had played my whole 
childhood. . . It was the most 
peaceful place on earth for me. 
And there we stood, just below 
the statue of Johann Strauss, and 
we heard these terrible words. 
All right, so I had all that — and 
then the encounter with my pae¬ 
diatrician. . . so I knew. For 
God’s sake, I was 15 years old, I 
knew. And I think this is the ques¬ 
tion that we need to ask ourselves 
very seriously. Why do we suc¬ 
cumb? Why do the Africans suc¬ 
cumb to Mugabe? What is it? 
What is it in these individuals 
who have this hellish gift — 
which Hitler had — that pulls us? 
Because it persuades us. I swear 
to you, I think of this now very, 
very often.” 

That Sereny knew — as she 
says — and was still persuaded, 
is perhaps what has enabled her 
to do what she does: to explore 
what it is that makes what we 
might call monsters. Into That 
Darkness was her account of 
Franz Stangl, commandant of 
Treblinka; Albert Speer: His Bat¬ 
tle with Truth looked into the 


soul of Speer, Hitler’s cultured 
Minister of Munitions and who, 
as Sereny wrote, “I knew well 
and grew to like”; Cries Unheard 
was her second book about Mary 
Bell, who, in 1968, killed two little 
boys when she was the same age 
as the Sereny who sat in the are¬ 
na at Nuremberg. 

Now comes the paperback pub¬ 
lication of The German Trauma, 
a collection of essays — in one of 
which she tells the story of her 
childhood experience of the Nazi 
Party Congress and the An¬ 
schluss — that reflects her life’s 
work in connection with that 
country, a country she believes 
has now changed out of all recog¬ 
nition. “This book is supposed to 
show that the German personali¬ 
ty has really changed, which is 
an admirable thing. It is the only 
country in the world that has tak¬ 
en issue with its past. Don’t you 
think that’s extraordinary? Giv¬ 
en the awful things their grandfa¬ 
thers did. The German young 
are really so different now.” 

Sereny, now at work on a histo¬ 
ry of Vienna in the 20th century, 
believes in redemption — which 
is remarkable, given what she 
has seen. Born in the Austrian 
capital to an actress mother and 
a Hungarian father who died 
when she was two, at 16 she fled 
finishing school for Paris, and 
worked as a volunteer nurse 
when France was occupied. After 
the war she joined the United Na¬ 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration as a child wel¬ 
fare officer to work in the dis¬ 
placed persons camps in what be¬ 
came the American zone of Ger¬ 
many. From this stems the two 
aspects of her work: her interest 
in children and her interest in the 


An understanding of evil and a belief in goodness: Gitta Sereny, photographed by Don Honeyman 


Third Reich. In 1946 she attended 
the Nuremberg trials, and 
caught her first glimpse of the 
“startlingly handsome” Albert 
Speer. To the discomfiture of 
many, she has worked all her life 
to understand what makes such 
men as they are. It is that under¬ 
standing, she believes, that can 
lead to change. 

“I am interested in perpetra¬ 
tors,” she says. “It is not that I am 
not interested in victims. I am 
sad for the victims. But what can 
we learn from them? That’s real¬ 
ly the question. Writing about 
the perpetrators, I really feel that 
one does learn from it. I wish I 


could say that we learn enough 
to prevent. But I don’t think so. I 
don’t think any one experience or 
work or any two or any three, 
can make it so, but a collection of 
works — by other people, too — 
which investigate people such as 
those I write about — I do think it 
has an effect. I know it does. I’ve 
had thousands of letters. There is 
barely a day when I don’t get let¬ 
ters from young people who have 
read my books and who say God, 
you showed me this and I know 
this now. Of course,” she laughs, 
“they all want to come and talk 
more — it really is rather diffi¬ 
cult! What more can I say?’ 


Sereny’s laugh is warm and 
generous, and it comes often in 
our conversation, despite its seri¬ 
ous subject. It comes often too, 
when we speak on the phone 
about the pieces she writes for 
The Times's books pages, when 
she pleads for more space and I 
usually give in. When I think of 
her, it is her laugh that comes to 
mind. Nearly a lifetime of consid¬ 
ering the worst of which human¬ 
kind is capable appears to have 
left her unscarred, and never 
dented her belief that change is 
possible: if some good can come 
of investigating evil, then there is 
still the space for laughter. 


Light on the 
other side of 
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Not that I am 
not interested 
in victims; but 
what can we 
learn from 
them?’ 


I am not surprised that her cor¬ 
respondents want to talk further 
with her — her books are power¬ 
ful in that they are dialogues not 
only with her subjects but with 
her readers and herself. If she ap¬ 
pears to have a high opinion of 
herself, she has the same opinion 
of her readers — but her trust 
that they will be able to be as in¬ 
telligent and thoughtful as she is 
has not always been justified, es¬ 
pecially in the case of Mary Bell. 
Her evident sympathy with the 
woman Bell had become (and 
her publishers’ payment of Bell 
for her time) gained her much op¬ 
probrium. Her ruthless desire to 
stick to the facts — that, say, 
Auschwitz was not a “death 
camp” — has not always won her 
friends. She is particularly scath¬ 
ing about the identification of Hit¬ 
ler’s evil with the death of the 
Jews and only the Jews. She de¬ 
plores the use of the word “holo¬ 
caust”, she says. 

deplore it because what 
happened to the Jews was 
the worst thing that was 
done — but it has now be¬ 
come the only thing. And 
_ that is totally wrong. If one 
wants to be disgustingly numeri¬ 
cal, one would have to say that 
Hitler killed more Christians 
than Jews. But we don’t want to 
be like that. It’s all wrong. But if 
we concentrate entirely on what 
happened to the Jews, we cannot 
see its parallels — and you know 
many in the Jewish community 
refuse to see such parallels be¬ 
cause they think it diminishes 
their suffering. But it’s not just 
terrible to kill Jews — it’s terrible 
to kill anybody. This whole thing 
of the murder of the Jews — we 
must never forget it, it is part of 
history, children as long as the 
world lasts must know that this 
happened — but we badly need 
to accept it now as part of a terri¬ 
ble history, not the terrible histo¬ 
ry. I don’t want anyone to think 
that I diminish it, I don’t dimin¬ 
ish it. It was the worst thing. But 
it was not the only thing.” 

Sticking to the facts is the only 
way to avoid playing into the 
hands of people such as David Ir¬ 
ving. “Untruth always matters,” 
she writes, “and not just because 
it is unnecessary to lie when so 
much terrible truth is available. 
Every falsification, every error, 
every slick rewrite job is an advan¬ 
tage to the neo-Nazis.” She is puz¬ 
zled, too, by what she perceives as 
a reluctance to confront the truth 
by those who seem to have the 
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most interest in it: “Why on earth 
have all these people who made 
Auschwitz into a sacred cow. . . 
why didn’t they go and look at 
Treblinka [which was an extermi¬ 
nation camp]? It was possible. 
There were survivors alive when 
all this started. Nobody did. It 
was an almost pathological con¬ 
centration on this one place. A ter¬ 
rible place — but it was not an ex¬ 
termination camp.” Then she 
sighs; and suddenly the fierce¬ 
ness leaves her. “The distinctions 
are important,” she says more qui¬ 
etly. “But — death is death.” 

If her subject, Albert Speer, bat¬ 
tled with truth, Sereny battles for 
truth. In this good fight, she has 
been supported for over 50 years 
by her husband, the American 
photographer Don Honeyman, 
who appears at intervals during 


our talk, fetching this, copying 
that, pouring drinks, making cof¬ 
fee. Watching them together I say 
that the work she has done must 
have come at some personal cost 
— she has two children, long 
grown up, and grandchildren too. 

She is reluctant to bring her 
private self into our discussion. 
Earlier I had asked her, as a 
friend once asked her with refer¬ 
ence to her book on Stangl, why 
you? She answered with seeming 
lightness: “Why not me?’ And 
then gave me a list of perfectly 
practical reasons (her perfect Ger¬ 
man, her social class, her not be¬ 
ing Jewish) as to why she was 
suited to this particular project. 
“I don’t understand the ques¬ 
tion,” she said, or, “it is impossi¬ 
ble to answer”. But, having elud¬ 
ed that, she admits that yes, there 


has been a cost — and that what 
she has undertaken would have 
been impossible without the sup¬ 
port of her family. The emotional 
strain of writing Cries Unheard 
was great: “Sometimes, at the end 
of the day with her, Don and I 
would just lie in our beds, unable 
to speak or do anything.” And 
there was, too, the price that all 
working women with families 
pay. Recently her son’s daughter 
came to stay, and asked to see pic¬ 
tures of her father when he was a 
boy. When she saw the pictures — 
of Gitta playing with her little son 
— she was amazed. “What did you 
expect?’ Gitta said, astonished. 
“He just told me about the nan¬ 
nies,” said her granddaughter. 

What is extraordinary about 
Gitta Sereny is not only her un¬ 
derstanding of evil: it is her faith 


in goodness. Perhaps this re¬ 
mains in her because she knows, 
from her own experience, that it 
is possible to refuse evil. I ask 
whether her early experiences 
might not have offered her a kind 
of inoculation against it. “It’s in¬ 
teresting what you say, it may be 
true,” she says. “The advantage 
is to reach this age and to have 
this continuity of thinking on 
these subjects, so that despite hav¬ 
ing had a perfectly normal life 
with a husband, children, love 
and friends — there hasn’t been 
an interruption in the sense of 
concentration. So the inocula¬ 
tion, if that happened — and it 
may have — carried me, helping 
me to have the detachment that I 
needed. Gave me understanding 
and protection. I hesitated to put 
that story of my 11-year-old self 


into the book, but I was deter¬ 
mined to get across to myself and 
to the reader that I thought this 
spectacle was wonderful. I think 
that is important, at least to me. 
Somebody younger would per¬ 
haps feel, oh, I can’t say that. But 
at this point, there’s no reason 
why I can’t say that I thought this 
was extraordinary. And that I, 
loiowing how awful it was, stood 
in front of the Imperial Hotel and 
shouted He//! It’s incredible. Can 
you imagine me, shouting He//?” 

And she throws her head back 
and laughs. 

♦ The German Trauma: 
Experiences and Reflections 
1938-2001 by Gitta Sereny is 
published on September 6 by 
Penguin , £8.99 (Times 
Bookshop , £7.99). 


1 am interested 
in perpetrators. 

























